RICHELIEU THE ORGANISER

speaking, did not possess the title of secretary, but that of
minister of State, and who directed, at the Cardinal's side,
external affairs. It was into these Royal Councils that
Richelieu introduced Giulio Mazarini, who, having gauged
his own talents and their potentialities, decided to abandon
the service of the Pope to enter that of France. This was
an event of supreme importance for the future, and one
which also shows the kind of principles whereby Richelieu
governed. Considerations of State alone decided him.
Neither a long pedigree, nor the worldly pomp of a courtier,
constituted in his eyes a title to official employment or
responsible posts. Usefulness and ability to serve were the
permanent considerations. An adventurer of genius, to
whom he could offer success in exchange for devotion,
was of more worth to him than an incompetent nobleman,
however honourable.

'The public weal,' wrote the Cardinal, cmust be the
sole object of the prince and his councillors, or at least
they must esteem it so highly that they prefer it to the
welfare of the individual.9

It may be said that all the reorganisation of the kingdom,
as we have described it in outline, springs logically from
this guiding principle.
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